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TO A DYING INFAN?Y. 
Sleep, little baby! sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 


other cause, if I can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 


ment, as his other room was occupied by a person 
who had been mortally wounded, it was feared, by 
an accident the day before. After preparing the room 
for their accomodation, he asked in what manner 
he couldservethem. The elder of the travellers com- 


| menced a relation of the circumstances respecting 


Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Oh! I could gaze forever 


Upon that waxen face. 

So passionless! so pure! 

‘Lhe litte shrine was sure 
An angel’s dwelling place. 


Thine up-turn’d eyes, glaz'd 

Like hare-bells wet with dew; 
Already veil’d and hid . 
By the convulsed lid, 

Their pupils darkly blue. 


Thy little mouth half open— 
The soft lip quivering, 

As if (like summer air 

Ruffling the rose leaves) there 
Thy soul were fluttering. 


“Now (likea dew drop shrin'd 
Within a crystal stone) 
Thou’rt safe im heaven, my dove, 
Safe with the Source of love, 
The Everlasting One. 


“And when the hour arrives 
F roin flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
, The first at heaven’s gate, 
To meet and welcome ine.” 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 


THE CRPHAN OF THE FRONTIER. 
(Concluded. } 


On the near approach of the travellers as she pla- 
ced herself in advance of their course, she observed 
one of them to be a well dressed middle aged man, 
with something foreign in his appearance, probably 
an Englishman. The other was a person more ad- 
vanced in years, with such attire as denoted one of 
some condition in the colony. On coming up, both 
checked their horses and were accosted by Margaret, 
who narrated such items of her adventure as she 
thought necessary, to account for her eppeatance. 
The travellers testified the greatest surprise, and 
some incredulity at her relation; but her forlorn con- 
dition and ingenuous looks interested them deeply. 
The Englishman dismounted and offered toseat her 
on his horse, but she declined. Fortunately a house 
was discovered very near, which the trees had hither- 
to hidden from them. It was a inoderate sized dwell- 
ing, surrounded by a few acres of cultivated ground. 
Two or three horses, saddled, stood in the yard be- 
fore it, and a number of persons were moving in and 
out the door. Arrived at the house, a request was 
made by our travellers to be admitted for a short time. 
A rustic, plain looking man at the door, answered by 
inviting them in. They followed him into a kitchen, 
whither he showed them, apologizing for the apart: | 


!; Margaret, who beginning to adjust the discomposure 

|, of her dress, dropped from her bosom the papers she 
|! had found among the ruins. The Englishman stoop- 


,, Ing to collect them, had his eye arrested by the ap- 
|| pearance of the writing, and earnestly scrutinizing it, 
i demanded in a tone of extreme earnestness, if the 


papers belonged to her. She answered by mention- 


not,” he exclaimed, “that Tam eager to know.— 
They are my own letters, if I can trust my senses; 
and the person who possessed them is one whom I 
am now in search of.” 

“Then,” interrupted the farmer, ‘‘ your search is 
vain. The man who lived in that house was, long 
ago, killed by the Indians.” 

Here the stranger, whose countenance had un- 
dergone every mutation which the quick success- 
ions of hope and suspense could give rise to, repeat- 
ed, with hurried accents, question after question; 
which the farmer replied to by such information as 
he possessed. He happened to be one of the inhabi- 
tants of the place at the time of its destruction by the 
Indians, and had been fortunate enough to escape. 
The description which he gave of Wendrock—his 
statement of the time of his arrival, and other cir- 
cumstances which he was able to recollect, all tend- 
ed to convince the anxious inquirer, of the identity 
of the person described with the object of his search. 
His grief at learning the sad fate of one, respecting 
whom he had evinced such concern, drew from him 
many exclamations of deep sorrow. When Marga- 
ret, who had witnessed the whole scene with profound 
and trembling interest, begged to know the nature 
of the relation between them,—‘“ I am the brother of 
his wife,” said he. 

“ Then,” she exclaimed, “ you must be my uncle. 
The unfortunate persons of whom you speak were 
my own parents!” 

The stranger remained struck dumb with amaze- 
ment, while she repeated the history of her life. The 
concurrent testimony of the farmer, to whom the 
fact of her rescue from captivity was known, left 
him, finally, no room to doubt the relationship of the 
person thus singularly brought into his notice. My 
readers may imagine the scene which followed such 
an unexpected and fortunate recognition. After they 
had, in some measure, given vent to their feelings, 
Margaret’s uncle proceeded to explain the history of 
her father. — 

He had been concerned in the revolution which 
brought Charles I. to the scaffold; and when the re- 
storation of his son eppeared certain, knowing him- 


| ing the spot where she met with them. ‘* Wonder 


x 


selftoo deeply implicated in some capital affairs, to 
pass, unregarded, in the review which, he foresaw, 
would be taken of the past events, he left his native 
country, with his family, for New England, where 
he had been enabled to evade discovery under an #s- 
sumed name. He had, probably, refrained from hold- 
ing Communication with any one in England, lest it 
might lead to a discovery of his retreat. ‘1 was, du- 
ring that period,” said the narrator, “‘in the West 
Indies; and had been long absent from home. Onwy 
return to Exgland¢, I was unable to discover whither 
they had, finally, gone; as they had departed, first, 
for the continent. [| lately came into possession of 
a fact, which induced me to believe he had chosv!: 
this c6untry for his retreat; afd as, from the dest 
and absence of those, who were the only witnesses 
of his connexion with the political matters, his 
discovery, at this time, would not be attended with 
any danger, I determined to set out in quest of him. 
A rich estate has lately devolved to him, or his chil- 
dren, if to be found; andI have been strengthened 
in my opinion of his having retired somewhere in- 
to these parts, as I accidentally learned, shortly af- 
ter my arrival at Boston, that Francis Harrop, the 
person with whom the possession of the property 
remains, sheuld none of the family be met with, had 
beea lurking up and down the country, with one of 
his associates. Knowing, from the man’s character, 
that he would bend all his efforts to prevent a dis- 
covery, I obtained the assistance of a gentleman, 
who was in the government of the province at the 
time of your father’s arrival here, and who has ac- 
companied me hither in my search. I make no doubt 
the man from whom you escaped yesterday was Har- 
rop himself.”"— 

Here the narration was interrupted, by some one 
coming in from the other part of the house, and ex- 
claiming that the wounded man was dying. The two 
gentlemen, on hearing this, hastened into the apart- 
ment, where they beheld a number of peopie collect 
ed round a bed, on which was extended a persou 
enveloped in bandages, which covered the wounds 
in various parts of his body. Some of his limbs were 
broken, and a terrible bruise in the head had dispel- 
led his senses, the use oi which he had but a short 
time before recovered. His countenance was pal: 
and ghastly; but what words can describe the sur 
prise of the Englishman, as he caught his looks.— 
Harrop,” he exclaimed, “or do I dream? What 
has brought you to this condition?” It was, indeed, 
he, though at the last stage of bodily exhaustion, he 
coliected strength sufficient to communicate, in bro- 
ken sentences, some account of his disaster. ‘The 
chaise had been overturned by the violent effort of 
Margaret in leaping froin it while passing, swiftly, a 
rough and sudden turn of the road. THe was thrown 
with great violence upon the rocks: and had lain, 
maimed and senscless, till the merning, when he was 
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discovered by & countryman, and brought to the 
house. He declared that his intention had been to 
convey Margaret to a part of the country where she 
could not be discovered. His dying condition pre- 
vented his disclosing any more, and he expired in 
about an hour, with an exclamationof lament for his 
own folly and rashness. 

These particulars were communicated to Marga- 
ret, whom they deeply affected; but she congratula- 
ted herself on the resolution which led to her escape 
from a man from whom she had every thing to fear. 
It was resolved to remain in the neighborhood, till 
all matters, relating to the deceased, were disposed 
of. His attendant was not to be found, and had, 
probably, made off, fearing some consequences to 
himself. Meantime, a countryman was despatched 
in quest of Walter. He returned towards evening 
with—not the object of his search, but—Michael, 
whose disappearance from Newbury, sometime pre- 
vious, had caused such apprehension for his fate.— 
The countryman had met him about a dozen miles 
from the house, on horseback at full speed. Both 
stopped to inquire of each other. Michael declared 
himself in pursuit of a chaise which must have passed 
that way: from his description, the countryman right- 
ly conjectured that Margaret was the person he was 
seeking; and he accompanied him back. His unex- 
pected appearance threw her into an agitation of joy 
and surprise, which I shall not attempt to describe. 
Nor was his astonishment less, at learning her sin- 
gular adventures, and their felicitous termination by 
su interesting a discovery. After some time, spent in 
mutual congratulations, he proceeded to explain his 
own story. He stated that, having become fully per- 
suaded that some mysterious influence, exercised by 
the strange visitor at Newbury, had caused the un- 
favourable demeanour of the minister towards him, 
with respect to Margaret, he had determined to seek 
him, and force him to a discovery.’ For this purpose 
he left his home secretly, and proceeded, on foot, to 
Boston, the place where he thought him most likely 
to be found. He,at length, got a trace of him in 
that place, but learned that he had left the town a 
day or two before; he succeeded in tracking his 
course to Newbury; and, on his arrival there, learned 
the departure of Margaret. Dreading some fatal 
consequence should she be met on the road by so 
suspicious a character, he delayed not a moment to 
follow. Diligent inquiries at every cross road, at 
length, brought him to the spot where he met the 
countryman despatched from her. 

Ifany thing could add to the satisfaction felt by 
Margaret's relative in meeting with her, it was 
heightened by the interesting history of the young 
man's‘attachment. He evinced an unbounded de- 
sire to gratify every wish and inclination of the 
daughter of his beloved sister. 

My materials, for the history of these adventures, 
begin to grow scanty. I have only been able fur- 
ther to learn, that Margaret's change of fortune oc- 
casioned no change in her sentiments towards the 
companion of her youth. Should any further par- 
ticulars of their story come to light, in the corner of 
Massachusetts where the foregoing narrative was 
picked up, I shall endeavour to oblige the editor of, 
tue Album with a speedy account. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. | 
ON CHARACTER. 


*- Cail me any thing but a clever fellow,” said Tom 
Jenkins, as he was once addressed by this appellation. 
And why? Surely, there is nothing bad in the sig- 
nification of these terms, whether we take them sing- 


ly ortogether! No, there is nothing bad in the south- 
ern acceptation—nor, indeed, in the true meaning, 
as given by the American Standard. ‘ Fellow,” 
means the same the world over: but that word “ clev- 
er’—aye, that word clever, has a very different sig- 
nification at the south from what it has at the north: 
and Tom Jenkins was a Yankee. He was not “ rais- 
ed” in Virginia, but “ brought up” in New England. 
Now, though it is a fact conceded on all hands, that 
the northern people generally, to say the least, are 
inferior in scholarship to the people of the south; yet 
somehow or other, this word “clever,” at the north 
has lost itsreputation. Does it signify ugly, roguish, 
or dishonest? No, no such thing: but the very reverse, 
with this modification, however—it means, pretty, 
good'natured, and honest—from mental imbecility! 
No wonder, then, that my countryman spurned this 
title. Every man of sensibility must necessarily feel 
himself wounded and insulted, when his abilities are 
underrated. Nor,would Tom Jenkins have shown 
less resentment had his veracity, or in any way, his 
moral character, been impeached. He was a man 
upright in all his dealings with his fellow men: and 
he prided himself whenever he gave his word or note 
for any thing, always to make it good on the very 
day. But had Tom Jenkins been “raised” in Vir- 
ginia, where clever means, smart, sprightly, talent- 
ed, &c. the probability is, that when addressed by 
this flattering appellation, he would have said nothing; 
or if any thing, would have given a more mild re- 
proof from different feelings; and at the same time 
dropping his head, would have congratulated himself 
that he was so highly honoured. 

Here we have an erhibition of character. 

I purpose now to offer some remarks on the for- 
mation of that which we all so highly prize. 

W henever a stranger is introduced to our acquaint- 
ance, the sphere in which he has hitherto moved 
being altogether unknown to us, and all the inci- 
dents of his former life being veiled from our view, 
he has no character to us, till we note his appear- 
ance, hear him speak, and see him act. But this we 
do at once, as it were by instinct. We draw his por- 
trait at full length, and every feature and line of his 
countenance is accurately delineated. We next 
mark down the articles of his dress—their fashion 
and texture: and from these observations form our 
first judgment. Is he easy in his manners, we mark 
it down. Does he talk understandingly, we give 
him credit for it. But this same stranger on being 
introduced ina different habit, and under different 
circumstances, makes a very different impression.— 
Let me now suppose that in both instances, or in 
either instance, we have other company; and the 
stranger is alike unknown to all—We each make our 
own observations and the stranger retires. If now 
we enter into conversation concerning him and the 
data which this interview has furnished, one may con- 
sider him a wise chap; another a blockhead: one that 
he isa pretty clever fellow (I mean inthe Yankee ac- 
ceptation of the term clever,) and another, a rogue. 
He was beheld with <ifferent eyes by each one pres- 
ent, and differently associated with others of our ac- 
quaintance. And this interview, likewise, is not 
without effect. We are influenced by the opinions 
of others. We add something to his page. Thus 
it is, that our characters are formed. It is not, how- 
ever, two or three conversations, nor two or three 
days or weeks acquaintance, which ordinarily, de- 
velopes to us a man’s whole character. We must 
see him in different companies: we must try him in 
different circumstances; and note his uniform deport- 
ment in all. How does he sustain his different rela- 


tions? If a husband or a parent, how does he con- 
duct himself towards his family? Ifa son, how does 
he treat his parents? If a student, how does he im- 
prove his time—how does he recite his lessons?— 
It is all these little exhibitions, of which we are 
wont to take no account, that, being recorded, fill out 
our page; and the sum total of which gives to every 
person that rank which he holds in society. 
Hill of Science, June 16th 1827. ScruTArTor. 

[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
ON MAN. 


It must be so—Plato thou reasonest well! 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond demre, 
This longing after immortality? 
Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction’ 
*Tis the divinity that stizs within us: 
Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.-—————— Addison 


It is impossible to contemplate the structure of 
man, without lifting the intellectual eye in adora- 
tion to the eternal Architect, whose power is unbound- 
ed. The connexion of mind and matter in man, is 
as wonderful as any thing to be found in the vast ar- 
cana of nature. How a material can be so intimate- 
ly blended with an immaterial substance, and how 
they act reciprocally upon each other, are secrets 
which have never been discovered. Some have sup- 
posed the soul to be seated in the pineal gland, which 
is in the brain, and such was the belief of Descartes. 
Others have supposed it to be seated in the heart 
and stomach, and many have conjectured, which is 
most probable, that the soul of man pervades the 
system in the same manner comparatively, that fire 
pervades the universe. But these things are foreign 
to the subject which is before me, which is the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

At the twentieth year of my age I had read all 
the works on the immortality of the soul, which I 
eould procure. I had devoured with edacity many 
works on religion and morality, but notwithstanding 
the many beautiful amd brilliant elucidations of the 
resurrection when the soul throws off mortality and 
puts on immortality, my conception of it was envel- 
oped in darkness, and I found myself a Deist with- 
out a desire to be one. I gazed on the beauties of 
creation with the eye of poetry; I admired the sub- 
lime objects upon which my glance fell in the vast 
regions of space, and bowed down before Him who 
wields the lightnings and sits on the throne of the 
universe; but when my mind reverted to the final 
transformation of man, skepticism then usurped the 
prerogative of revelation, and philosophy triumphed 
over the dictates of religion. My mind finally be- 
came wheeled into a belief of Materialism, which in- 
clulcates the opinion that the mind of man is occa- 
sioned by the motion of matter, and that when the 
fibres of the brain in death cease to move, the mind 
is no more. It is certain that our ideas are occasion- 
ed by the different fibres of the brain, but there ap- 
pears also to be a something of an immortal nature, 
or why, as Addison so elegantly expresses it, should 
we start and shrink back at the idea of annihilation? 
Why should we dread the eternal sleep of the grave? 
There is nothing so repugnant to the soul as eternal 
death—the soul shudders at the prospect of lying 
down in the earth like the beasts of the field that per- 
ish, no more to exist. My mind even repulses the 
idea of dying, and memory being obliterated, though 
it will most probably be the case. Pliny, who de- 
sired the same, confessed it to be a laudable ambition 
to wish to leave a name among men. 

But to proceed with the subject. The resurrection, 


%° my mind, was a subject which was long clad in 
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Jarkness. The manner in which I became familiar 
with the idea is curious, and I shall relate it. Though 
it may be a trifle to those who examine only the sur- 
face of things, yet it had the effect of obliterating 
from my mind, all skeptical notions. It was the chry- 
salis of a butterfly. While rambling in the woods 
at the close of Autumn, I discovered a worm wrap- 
ped up in its winter sheet, which was attached to a 
twig ofasmall tree. I took it, and without disturb- 
ing the envelope, I conveyed it home and placed it 
in a warm drawer, where it remained through the 
winter. When the beautiful spring walked forth 
and scattered her flowers, I watched my little prison- 
er from day to day, in order to see what he intended 
to do with himself. At length I discovered that the 
day had arrived for his transformation andI watched 
him attentively. The back of the caterpillar began 
to crack, and by degrees to open, so that I could dis- 
tinctly see the butterfly within, having sometime be- 
fore removed the covering which enveloped the cat- 
erpillar. ‘The aurelia or ,butterfly was constantly at 
work to disengage his skull, which appeared to be a 
difficult matter. Inthe mean time the back of the 
caterpillar opened more and more,, until he disen- 
gaged his head and sprang out on the table one of 
the most beautiful butterflies, and also the largest 
that lremember ever to have seen. This operation 
of nature, which was only on a small scale, recon- 
ciled me to the doctrine of the resurrection. Thus, 
said I, man will break from the shell of mortality and 
sail into Paradise a beautiful butterfly of immortali- 
ty. And surely, I exclaimed, mentally, if the Deity 
watches over this small insect and gives it a second 
birth, he will not suffer man to perish and lie in the 
grave forever. I gazed upon the beautiful creature 
whose wings appeared to have been dipped in differ- 
ent coloured solutions of gold, for they were tinged 
with all the tints of the rainbow, and I thought that 


man would be as beautiful a creature if transported 
into Paradise. 


Such were my reflections on the immortality and 
the restoration of the human soul. The works of 
the Deity are the same in small and great things, and 
never since that time have I entertained a skeptical 
notion. A greater man than I once changed his opin- 
ion from a circumstance equally simple. It was the 
celebrated Dr. Franklin who had renounced the idea 
of eating flesh, but having seen a little fish in a great 
one’s stomach, he was convinced that it was the will 
of the Deity that one animal should eat another. 
Many great cicrumstances have originated from mere 
trifles, and let no man despise instruction whether 
gained from the greatest or meanest objects in crea- 
tion. MILFORD BARD. 


Truth, @ Novel, by the author of Nothing. 3 vols. 
Hunt & Clarke, London. 1827. 


This work is, evidently, written by an author of 
much talent and practice. Ina vigorous and ele- 
gant style, it displays great depth of thought, and 
strong powers of reasoning; but not, certainly, in 
what we conceive to be the cause of T'ruth. Its ar- 
guments, we admit, are, in many parts, excellent and 
indisputable; but, in others, they are quite sophisti- 

al,and ofa dawgerous tendency. It is an extra- 
adinary book, in many parts exciting our warmest 
ipplause, but, in many more, calling for our severest 

ensure. We cannot deny it the admiration due to 
is literary excellence, but we strongly reprobate 

e promulgation of its theological doctrines, which 

te assuredly not of the kind best calculated to pro- 


mote the happiness of human beings, in their pres- 
ent state of existence, nor to strengthen their reli- 
ance on that future state which we all hope to en- 
joy. But these doctrines are here advanced through 
the most attractive and fascinating medium, being 
advocated by a young and modest female, entirely 
virtuous, and transcendantly beautiful, who, while 
she adopts and, in spite of persecution, maintains 
them, is anxious, really anxious, to be be convinced 
of their falsity. This lady is the heroine of the work; 
and she is the purest and most amiable personifica- 
tion of an involuntary, but avowed, steady and con- 
scientious, sceptic we have ever met. Inachristian 
country, there is something extremely revolting, to 
every well regulated mind, in the idea of a female in- 
fidel. To disbelieve doctrines so conducive to sound 
morals—so soothing to the penitent, and so consoling 
to the unfortunate, as those taught by the oracles of 
christianit¥, seems unamiable in either sex; but in 
that, which we admire for its submissive modesty, 
its confiding tenderness, and its compassionating feel- 
ings—and, above all, to which the formation of the 
minds of our offspring is chiefly committed, it seems 
both monstrous and dangerous. 'I'o render the pic- 
ture of such a female not only endurable, but interest- 
ing and alluring, was a task as difficult as it was im- 
proper. Our author has accomplished it with com- 
plete success. To withhold the credit due to his 
dexterity would be unjust; but, since we speak of him 
at all, not to reprehend him for the improper use he 
has made of his talents would be criminal. It is true 
that the poison of this fascinating picture of infideli- 
ty is, in a great degree, counteracted by the calami- 
ties that so abundantly assail it, and, at last, over- 
whelm it in total destruction; but the author has so 
managed it, that these calamities may be as readily 
ascribed to the candour of the heroine, as to her un- 
belief. We regret that so-much literary labour, taste 
and ability, as these volumes display, have been ex- 
erted for so injurious a purpose. ‘The first volume 
contains an episodical treatise on female education, 
which being, in a theological point of view, altogeth- 
er unexceptionable, we consider a master-piece on 
the subject, and one which parents, guardians and 


tutors, of every creed, may read with approbation 
and profit. 


The Table Book, by William Hone. London, 1827. 


This is a monthly periodical, of a very singular, 
and very amusing description. It embraces similar 
subjects, and is conducted much in the same spirit 
with the Every Day Book, a weekly work, lately 
published by the same author; and which, while it 
continued, had an immense circulation in England. 
The last mentioned work was undertaken with the 
design of throwing light on the English customs, tra- 
ditions and superstitions connected with every day 
inthe year. But it did not confine itself solely to 
this description of topics. Loealities, which, either 
from their natural, historical, or legendary character- 
istics, possessed any thing attractive to the curiosity 
or the imagination, afforded subjects for numerous 
interesting articles. But perhaps one of the most 
entertaining description of articles, introduced by 
Mr. Hone into his Every Day Book, was the suc- 
cinct histories he gave of the most remarkable of the 
lower order of callings, or professional castes, if they. 
may be so termed, such as the Newsmen, the Hack- 
ney Coachmen, the Draymen, the Donkey Drivers, 
the Chimney Sweeps, the Fruit Women, the Huxter 
Girls, the Broom Girls, and, in short, the whole of 
that busy and multifarious tribe, from whence pro- 


ime the animating and far famed London Cries. 


We do not know whether the Every Day Book 
has, as yet, made its way to this country. But the 
Table Book, which is a periodical equally curious, 
is regularly imported by Mr. Mortimer, bookseller, 
of Second street. The simplicity of the style of this 
work, like that of its predecessor, 1s one of its prin- 
cipal charms. At this time, and in this country es- 
pecially, where affectation and pomposity seem to 
be the order of the day among so many of our wri- 
ters, it is quite refreshing to meet with a book that 
affords us natural thoughts, expressed in plain and 
natural language. It is like sitting down to a deli- 
cious rural dish of strawberries and cream, after 
having one’s blood heated, in July weather. almost 


to fever, with the pepper and spiceries of French 
cookery. 


But our desire to make an extract from the fourth 
number of this work, which we have just been read- 
ing, prevents us from continuing our comments.— 
The following, from its connexion with Shakspeare’s 


description of Dover's Cliffs, will be interesting to 
our readers. 


* phe cliffs in the range eastward of Dover to the 
Foreland are the most precipitous, but not so high 
as Shakspeare’s. They are the resort of a small 
fowl of the widgeon species, but something less than 
the widgeon, remarkable for the size of its egg, which 
is larger than the swan’s, and of a pale green, spoi- 
ted with brown; it makes its appearance in May, and, 
choosing the most inaccessible part of the precipice, 
deposits its eggs, two in number, in holes, how made 
it is difficult to prove: when the young bird is cover- 
ed with a thin down, and before any feathers appear, 
it is taken on the back of the parent, carried to the 
sea, and 2bandoned to its own resources, which na- 
ture amply supplies means to employ, in the myriads 
of mackerel fry that at that season colour the sur- 
face of the deep-with a beautiful pale green and si.- 
ver. This aquatic wanderer is said to confine its 
visit to the South Foreland and the seven cliffs at 
Beachy-head, and is known by name of Willy. Like 
the gull, it is unfit for the table, but valuable for the 
downy softness of its feathers. _ 

It was in this range of Dover cliffs that Joe Par- 
sons, who for more than forty years had exclusively 
gathered samphire, broke his neck in 1823. Habit 
had rendered the highest and most difficult purts of 
these awful precipices as familiar to this man as the 
level below. Where the overhanging rock impeded 
his course, a rope, fastened to a peg driven into @ 
cliff above, served him to swing himself from one 
projection to another: in one of these dangerous ai- 
tempts this fastning gave way, and he fell to rise no 
more. Joe had heard of Shakspeare, and felt the 
importance of a hero. It was his boast that he 
was a king too powerful for his neighbours, who dar~ 
ed not venture todisturb him in his domain; that nature 
alone was his lord, to whom he paid no quittance. 
All were free to forage on his grounds, but none ven- 
tured. Joe was twice wedded; his first rib frequent- 
ly attended and looked to the security of his ropes, 
and would sometimes terrify him with threats to 
cast him loose; a promise of future kindness always 
ended the parley, and a thrashing on the next quar- 
rel placed Joe again in peril. Death suddenly took 
Judith from this vale of tears; Parsons awoke in the 
night and found her brought up in an everlasting 
roadstead: like a true philosopher and a quiet neigh- 
bour, Joe took his second nap, and when day called 
out the busy world to begin its matin labour, Joe cal- 
led in the nearest gissip to see that all was done that 
decency required for so good awife. His last help- 
mate survives her hapless partner. No one has yet 
taken possession of his estate. The inquisitive and 
firm-nerved stranger casts hjs eye below in vain: he 
that gathered samphire is himself gathered. The 
anchored bark, the skiff, the choughs and crows, the 
fearful precipice, and the stringy root, growing 10 
unchecked abundance, bring the bard and Joe Par- 
sons to remembrance, but no one now attempte the 
dreadful trade.” 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
THE MOTHER. 


! saw a woman, with maternal joy, 

Bending her fond eye on a lovely boy; 

His cherry lips, and cheeks so rosy, won 

The magic name of beauty for her son; 

His open forehead pleas’d and rounded arm, 

And each blue coursing vein was but a charm; 

His tiny hands and feet, his snowy skin, 

Emtted’ influence which was felt within; 

And e’en his gentle breathing she would hear, 

As though an angel whisper’d in her ear. 

But most she gaz’d upon his polish’d brow, 

She knew of brilliants that were hid below! 

Clear pearly eyelids, with their fringe of gold 

Veil’d brighter sparks than words have ever 
told; 

But love’s imaginings beheld their dawn, 

Like two fair stars upon the brow of morn. 


Sweet transports seized her, and her joy of reer. 


heart 
The smile of pleasure’s self could not impart. 
Nature, what art cannot express, may tell— 
And on the sleeping babe a tear-drop fell. 
That moment, o'er his features, sunny smiles 
Glided enchanting:—Thus, o’er southern isles, 
When rising morning glances golden beams, 
On ev'ry budding rose the dew-drop gleams.— 
She thought of angels’ visits to her child, 
And of his innocence—oh! she was wild! 
And all her joys centred in this alone,— 
She felt that precious treasure all her own! 
But, while she gaz’d, a solemn chillness stole, 
With icy tremors, o’er her kindling soul. 
Ah! human bliss on one slight thought depends; 
We think it needs must perish—and it ends! 


Thus, when consumption points her earliest| Though gladly we'd give a sure proof of de- 


pams, 
The startled maid in solitude complains, 
Discards the hope of life, broods o’er her death, 
Thinks she must cease to breathe, and stops 
her breath! — 


I charge thee bow before the throne of heaven, 
And humbly claim the joy of sins forgiven! 
Beseech the guidance of the God of love, 

So shall thyself and offspring reign above. 
Philada. 1827. T. H.S. 


FASHION’S MIRROR. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
On hearing Mrs. Knight sing ‘Soldier Laddie.’ 


We sat in deep silence, and felt that before us, 
Euterpe was weaving her magical chain; 
That melody’s sweet flowing mantle was o’er 
us, 
And rapture thrill’d quick through our bo- 
soms again. 
We felt that each tendril of sorrow was broken, 
By visions, too splendid for aught of this 
sphere; 
That nature, untrammel’d and pure, had awo- 
ken, 
To run, with more brightness, her sunny ca- 


Time rapidly flew o’er those soul thrilling hours 

Which heard, beauteous songstress, thy har- 
mony swell; 

And fancy reclin’d in the green myrtled bow- 
ers 

Of Be more lovely than earth e’er could 
tell. 


High beat each warm bosom with throbbings of 
pleasure, 

Asif some bright fairy had burst on their 
sight, 

With music attuned to the magical measure 

Of climes, from which nothing can spring but 
delight. 


Sweet minstrel! from climes far beyond the dark 
ocean, 

We hail thee with plea:ure, and speed thy 
career, 


votion, 
To nature and her’s, by detaining thee here. 


Oh! if there be bliss in this region of sorrow, 
It surely exists, when such warblings as thine 
Infuse through the bosom those feebings they 


. borrow 
—The Another's heart strings, tun’d, to notes of} From where, in their glory, the seraphim 
joy, shine. ORASMYN. 
ere thrill’d with pain--for death must take ; 
hee P The Signorinas Concert at the theatre, on 


Whether the blossom, nipt with timeless frost— 

Or the full flow’r, in ruin’s whirlwind toss’\d— 

In infancy or youth—-some poison’d dart, 

Aim’d at his life, may quiver in his heart; 

Or, should he bloom in manhood’s yolden 
prime, 

Vice may destroy the being spared by time. 

Hope paints her son in virtue’s robes array'd, 

Afraid to sin, of nothing else afraid— 

Fear spreads upon the scene a disinal glare, 

And lights his eyeballs rolling in despair. 

Sublin:e responsibility she feels, 


The thought of human weakness o’er her steals, 


For foreign aid, she calls upon the sky, 
And Bethlehem’s Star attracts her eager eye. 


Ob! mark the mother’s actions! hear the pray’r, 


That flies to heav’n upon the ambient air! 
Mark! how she lifts her infant in her arms, 
And begs protection from insidious harms! 


“Oh Thou! who forn’d the heavens with a|the beautiful plain imuslins, the rich feathered 


span, 

Yet fix’d thy image in the heart of man! 
Oh Thou! who gave thine only Son to die, 
That fallen man might live eternally!— 


Hear thou the pray’r which all my pow’rs ex- 


press, 

And lead my boy through life to happiness!” 
See! through her meck, desiring, sparkling eyes 
fler very soul seems vision’d on the skies. 
Hark! bark! the voice of thankfulness 1 hear, 
Phe mother’s grateful song awakes my ear; 


And while she sings, the Lrightness of her face, | hats, on many of which were placed branches 
Bespeaks an angel’s mind by all an ange!’s of white and yellow flowers. 


grace! 


Art thou a mother? hast thou ever felt, 


~ While musing o’er thy child, thy bosom melt? 
Art thou assur’d that vain is human power, 


To save the fallen gout in danger’s hout? 


Saturday evening last, produced a crowded as- 


was exquisite and the applause unanimous. 
The receipts were about $1800. 
The Chestnut-street Theatre, it is said, will 
open for a short season on Monday evening 
next. 
The addition to Mr. Cowell's dramatic corps 
has arrived from England, and cannot fail im- 
parting a more elevated character to the Wal- 
nut-street entertainments. The splendid melo- 
drama of the Flying Dutchman is about to be 
produced at ihis establishment. 
Mr. Charles Kemble Jately gave a dinner to 
Mr. Price, of Drury Lane, when some of the 
most distinguished literary characters of the day 
were invited to meet that gentleman. 


Parisian Toilet.—The dresses at Longchamps 
this year have been light, elegant, and varied— 


embroidery, and the brilliant shades of the co- 
lours, present unexceptional testimony to the 
cood taste for which the Parisian ladies were 
always cited as a model. 

We witnessed a number of gros de Naples, 
the colours green, iron gray, and mallow; the 
most part trimmed with a high flounce, finished | 
,; wih a heading, or with a large bias: on some 
of these dresses was of satin; with many were 
worn canezous of embroidered or plain muslin. 
The rose was nearly the prevailing colour of 


Leghom hats are worn very large; to judge 
from the most elegant of them which were seen 
at Longchamps, their shapes differ little from 
those of the lastyear. Theonly novelty is there- 
by relieving the neck, and correcting that enor- 


semblage of beauty and fashion. The singing 


cularly on ladies of small stature. A knot of 
ribands is twisted across the forehead, ani pass- 
es through the bows of hair, confining the hat 
in front. 

We can now descrihe to our fair readers two 
of the most admired dresses of the month. The 
first is a pelisse of light lavender-coloured gros 
de Naples, omamented down the front with a 
broad bias fold, widening towards the border, 
and continued round the skirt—the edge is fin- 
ished with a roleau and pufiings of grus de Na- 
ples—a double pelerine, with the same tim- 
ming; the sleeves are very full, and confined at 
the wrists with a cuff to correspond with the 
skirt. With this elegant pelisse is worn a col- 
lerette of gauze and blond. Crape hat of am- 
ber colour, ornamented with gauze and flowers. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1827. 


Mr. James Currin will act as our agent for 
Wilmington, Va.—Mr. Samuel Gould, P. M. for 
Porter, Ohio. 

{k‘y> We regret very much that several of our 
old patrons have been neglected by the carriers. 


rected. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


copperplate engraving, presenting a picturesque 
view of the romantic scenery at Harper’s Fer- 


Album. 


insertion here. 


CIRCULAR. 
To the Friends of the Philadelphia Album. 


provements, I would beg leave to observe that 
the work has heretofore been conducted under 
many disadvantages; having been principally 
managed, both in the editing and publishing de- 
partinents, by myself, an undertaking for an in- 
dividual so arduous, as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of affording that general satisfaction which 
is ever Gesirable. To this cause must be attri- 
buted the deficiencies of the work. But encour- 


mous rotundity which is so unLecoming, parti- 


The addition to our list of nearly one thousand 
subscribers in the city, since the commencement 
of the present volume, occasioned tne omissions 
which have been complained of, but which we 
shall exert ourselves to have immecliately cor- 


A beautiful quarto (copperplate) engraving 
of the Fassitons, is now in the hands of the en- 
graver, and will be delivered to subscribers ina Album. 
week or two. Fashionable dress or mantuama- 
kers can be furuished with copies on leaving or- 
ders in time. Price to non-subscribers $1.— 


ready been received, I have ventured upon an 
enlarged sphere. Mrs. Harriet Muzzy has been 
invited from New York, and engaged to devote 
her exclusive talents to the Ladies Departmeni 
of the Album, A valuable character will be 1- 
parted to the,Literary Reviews and Critical No- 
tices, by a distinguished literary gentleman who 
has been engaged for that purpose. New sources 
of knowledge have been presented to us—new 
acquisitions of correspondence have enriched 
our stores—and the work bids fair to become 
more entertaining, more improving, andi@more 
respectable than heretofore. But these arrange- 
ments have been attended with such heavy ad- 
ditional expense as to render necessary an in- 
tcreased circulation. The friends of the Album 
have it in their power very essentially to pro- 


x —|mote its circulation and usefulness by recom- 


mending it to private patronage. Should you 


. | feel disposed to use your influence in its favour, 


it shall be gratefully acknowledged, and prompt 
to further improvements. 1 am determined by 


:| the utmost exertions, not only io advance the 


character which the work hasalready acquired, 
but to increase the fund of esteem with which, 
it has been so liberally honoured, and to this end 
venture 10 solicit your co-eperation. 
Very respectfully, 

Your obliged friend, 


June 6, 1827. THOMAS C. CLARKE. 


W. G. C. to whom we made reference in the 
second number of the Album, as a contributor 
to this paper, is not, as from a singular coinci- 
dence of names we had been led to suppose 

the author of a small volume of poems, entitled, 
Illustrations of the Athenaeum Gallery,” and 
published recently at Boston. The effusions oi 
our correspondent W. G. C. however, have done 
creditto several of the best literary publications 
of the day, aud will impart, we are happy in 
saying, no small value to the future pages of the 


Anniversary of Independence. 
Our city has always been reniarkable for the 


Shorly thereafter will be published a quarto cal) and rational manner in which she cele- 
brates this day of national rejoicing. The bois 


terous and revolting rioting which too frequent- 


ry, Va. which will be followed by other Ameri- ly disgraces other places, is here scarcely know n, 
can views. Itis desirable the public should un- | The great mass of our cilizens feel and display 
derstand that these engravings are not from|# joyous hilarity, it #® true, but that display 's 
worn out, second hand plates, but are executed tempered with a becoming moderation, which 
by able artists, expressly for the Pniladelphia | leaves room for a grateful contemplation of the 


blessings which the immortal act of this day has 
conferred upon them. This is the grand na- 


Some of our friends have intimated a prefer- | “onal day. Other days of public festivity are 
ence for Wednesday as our publication day. 
| Should it prove to be the desire of ‘ the ma)jori- 

ty,” we shall certainly accede. 


only participated in partially, by the genera! 
community, but this is hailed and enjoyed equal- 
ly by all parties. ‘I his union of sentiment and 
feeling in commemorating a day so connected 


fr On the appearance of the first number | with the patriotism, wisdom and heroism of ou! 
of the present volume, we issued the following | forefathers, is as honourabte to our national 
address to a portion of our subscribers, under} character, as it is conducive to the preservation 
the impression that the respectable and influen-jof that public spirit which ought ever to an: 
tial persons to whom it was addressed, might be | mate the minds of a free people. 
disposed to take some degree of interest on the 
subject. It was not our intention to give it fur- 
ther publicity, but perceiving it copied in the] this title was published in our paper of the 4th 
last number of that valuable journal the “ Ame-| of Apriklast. We perceive that it has made 
rican Farmer,” as well as several other respec- | jtg way into Poulson’s Daily Advertiser of the 
table prints, we have thought best to give it an | 26th inst. without being credited to us, who were 


Sketch of’ a Storm at Sea.—An article under 


its original publishers. This must have been 
an oversight on the part of the veteran editor 
of that paper; for we are sure that he is too well 


On the commencement of a new volume of} aware of his duty to his neighbours to be inten- 
the Album, and the introduction of several im-| tionally guilty of such discourtesy. All tha 


‘aged by the valuable patronage which bas al- 


we request of him is that he will yet give us 


the credit to which we now lay claim;  ¥ 
are satisfied that this hint will be sufficient ( 
induce him to do so: 


Hope Leslie.—We have this work before us 
and are so well pleased with what we have rea 
of it, that we intend to express our opinions 0 
its merits, at some length in our next number. 


A critical notice of the Little volume entitle: 
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Hours,” wil! appear in our 


Tales for Leisure 
next. 


New Harmory Gazette.—This paper, which, 
we believe, bas been established under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Owen, contains, in the number, 
dated the 16th ult. a well tempered and tole- 
rant revly to certain observations which we 
sometme since made in opposition to that 
genteman’s doctrines and plans of reform. Af- 
ter quoting the passage in which we say, “ His 
erhemes of reform we look upon to be altogether 
mpracticable; for they appear to be founded on 
principles utterly inconsistent with the nature 
of man, and the designs of Providence,” the 
editor of the Gazette asks us ‘to point out to 
him the principles to which we allude, and in 
what respect they are inconsistent with the na- 
ture of man, and the designs of Providence?” 
we have not room to enter so fully into the 
subject as its proper elucidation would require; 
but the gentlemanly manner in which we are 
invited to it renders it unpossible that we should 
refuse, at least, a short exposition of our views. 

And first, with respect to Mr. Owen’s com- 
mon-property system being “ incunsistent with 
the nature of man,” we would ask, is it not the 
nature ofman to prefer his own individual hap- 
piness to that of others; and is he not the best 

judge of what attainmeut or what good will 
confer upon him that happiness? Will he not, 
therefore, be unwilling to delegate to any other 
man, or community of men, the right to search 
for it, and the power to bestow itor not, as they 
may think fitting and convenient? Is there not 
in hursan feelings an independence which re- 
jects, and _a jealousy which suspects the interfe- 
rence of others, in rights so exclusively and 
personally a man’s own? Will the editor of the 
New Harmony Gazette be candid, and say, 
whether or not, the most zealous of Mr. Owen’s 
disciples do not, occasionally, manifest dissa- 
tisfaction at having the gratification of their 
wishes, the fulfilment of their hopes, the rewards 
of their taleats, when they possess, or imagine 
they possess any, totall; dependant’ on the 
award of a society which allows no one of its 
meiubers to be elevated above another? {t wiil 
surely not be pretended that al) the members of 
that society, nore than any other society, are 
equally ingenius, equally industrious, equally 
worthy. Where, then is the justice of their be- 
ing made equal claimants and equa! possessaxs 
of the property and benefits of the society? And 
can any thing like permanent content and satis- 
faction result from such an unfair regulation? 
Do the industrious and the sober never murmur 
at enjoying no advantage over the idle and the 
dissolute? To the most ignorant and worthless 
of its me:mbers the society affords personal pro- 
tection and the necessaries of life, aud it aflords 
nothing more to the inost intelligent and useful. 
Is this just? Is it wise? Does it promote happi- 
ness? Not till the distinction between right and 
Wrong ceases, will it be just. Not till eliciting 
talent and stimulating industry become useless, 
will it be wise. Not till superior minds become 
insensible to their own merit, and the perform- 
ers of great and laudable actions sit down, un- 
conscious of their value, and regardless of 1e- 
ward, will it promote happiness. In short, 
while human nature is what we find it to be, 
must this plan of reform be inconsistent with it; 
and, therefore, impracticable. 

[Remainder next week. ] 


~ 


Xotiees. 


Proposals have been issued, in this city, for 
the publication of a work, to be entitled the 
** Iaberal Preacher.” It is to be a monthly 
journal, containing sermons by living ministers, 
of the denomination Unitarian Christians. 

The Genius of Universal Emancipation, pub- 
lished in Baltimore, by Benjamin Lundy, Esq. 
is about to be enlarged and otherwise improved, 
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The principal object of this paper is the expo- 
sure of the evils arising from slavery in Ame- 
rica. 


The title of Horace Smith's new novel is 
Reuben Apsley. The scene is laid in England 
during the reign of James 2d, and some of the 
most important incidents of the story, are the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, the Western As- 
sizes under Judge Jeffreys, and the triumphant 
landing of the Prince of Orange. 

A new work is announced in England, enti- 
tled Captain Rock’s Letters to the King. 


The third series of ‘Highwaysand Byeways,’ 
and the third series of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ 
will shortly appear. Both of these works are 
spoken of with credit. 

Hyde Nugent, a new fashionable novel, th® 
hero of which is said to be a young man of high 
birth and fortune, is looked for, on the tiptoe o¢ 
expectation, by the novel readers in London. 

A story is announced called “ The Opera.” 
The following new publications are also in the 

English press. 

“ Tales of all Nations,” by a variety of well- 
known authors. 

A Theological Encyclopedia. 

A work on Poisons, by Dr. Gordon Smith. 

Desolation of Eyam, The Emigrant, and other 
poems, by William and Mary Howitt, authors 
of The Forest Minstrel. 

The Pelican Islands, and other poems, by 
James Montgomery. 

The Museum, Number 61, for July, has al- 
ready appeared. 

Thejthirteenth number of Percival’s Elegant 
Extracts has been published, and contains se- 
lections from Gray, Beattie, Sterne, Garrick, 
Swift, Chatham, Lady Montague, Dr. Johnson 
and Cowper. 

A few numbers of a weekly literary journal, 


entitled “The Magnet,” have been issued at 
Cincinnati. 


SUMMARY. 


On motion of Edmund S. Coxe, Esq. Frede- 
rick Augustus Raybold was, on the 23d instant, 
admitted to practice as an attorney cf the Dis- 
trict Court for the city and county of Philadel- 
phia. 

On Sunday last two prisoners scaled the walls 
and attempted escaping from the Walnut-street 
Prison, but were with some difficulty caught and 
secured. 

Beautiful porcelain is now manufactured in 
abundance, by Mr. ‘Tucke, in the immediate 
vicinity of this city. 

Eight thousand tons of coal, and upwards, 
were shipped from Maunch Chunk to this city, 
from the 23d wo the 27th inst. 

A new steam-boat, called the Burlington, 
built at Hoboken, arrived here on Monday, in 
32 hours from New York. 

Commodore Bainbridge, who has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Navy Yard of 
this place, arrived on Tuesday last, and took 
eharge of the station. 

A singular trial took place at the Mayor's 
Court last week. A fanatick, who professes to 
be endowed with the power of working miracles, 
&c. was impeached and tried for uttering blas- 
phemy. He was acquitted on the grounds of 
being either deluded or insane. 

After the 4th of July, slavery becomes extinct 
in the state of New-York. 

Mr. H. Augur, a self taught sculptor, of New 
Haven, has attempted to embody in marble, the 
form of Sappho, in the act of precipitating her- 
self from Mount Lucas. This interesting effort 
of art is not yet entirely finished; but, from the 
talent the author has displayed on former occa- 
sions, and from the nature of the subject, some- 


'| thing of superior beauty is expected. Mr. Augur 


intends exhibiting the statue in this city imme- 
diately after it is finished. 


from Harrisburg to this city, from whence they 
will embark for Europe, to be exhibited there. 

Patmos Masonic Lodge was consecrated in 
Honover, Pa. on the 9th irst. 

The crops of cotton in the neighbourhood of 
Savannah have been considerably damaged by 
a Jate freshet. 

The amount of tol!s received on the Erie and 
Champlain Canals, during April and May, was 
$214,698. 

It is computed that 3670 settlers arrived in 
Quebec, duriug the year ending June 1826; and 
4245 duriug the year ending June 1827. 

Gen. Wadsworth, of New-York, is said to 
have 13,000 sheep on his farm. 

The prosecuting District Attorney of Wash. 
ington county, N. Y. has recently been tried 
for forgery. He was acquitted under the plea 
of ignorance. | 

A distinguished lawyer at Havre has laid an 
attachment upon a large quantity of goods, be 
longing to the government of Hayti, for fees to 
a large amount promised him for digesting a 
civil code for the Island. 

A gentleman in Massachusetts has invented 
an improved railway carriage, which so redu- 
ces friction that one horse, on a level road, may 
Craw 50 tons with ease. 

Many valuable coal beds have recently been 
discovered in the neighborhood of Sharp Moun- 
tain. 

Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated teacher, has 
arrived at New Haven, from St. Croix. 

A wretch, named James Daniels, of Roanoke 
Island, recently returned home intoxicated, and 
without any cause, threw his wife into a well, 
from which, however, she escaped. He then 
collected his provisions into the middle of the 
floor, tied his horse to the house, and set it on 
fire, leaving a young child within. The child 
was saved by her sister, and the inhuman fath- 
er has been imprisoned. ; 

A German committed suicide, lately, in New 
York, after having attempted the life of his wife 
vy stabbing her. [le was exasperated by jeal- 
ousy, 

A woman escaped from prison in Plattsburg, 
through the interference of her sister, who gain- 
ed admittance and exchanged her apparel, by 
which means the former passed out in disguise. 

Mr. Clay left Pittsburgh immediately after the 
dinner on Wednesday, for Washington Pa, 
amidst the cheers of the people. 

Professor Parrerson has resigned his place in 
the Medical School,connected with the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Advices have been received from London up 
to the 25th, inclusive.—The Marquis of Lans- 
down, the Earl of Carlisle and Mr. Tierney had 
been appointed and taken their places in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Abercrombie takes the office of 
Judge Advocate General, and Sir J. Macdonald 
that of Commissioner for the afiairs of India. 

The three vacant ribbons for the most noble 
order of the Garter, have been conferred on the 
Dukes of Leeds and Devonshire, and the Mar- 
quis of Exeter;—and the Earl of Warwick and 
Lord Abonne, have been invested with the order 
of the Thistle. Nothing of material importance 
has transpired in Parliament. 

Lord Cochrane bas been appointed High 
Admiral of the Grecian fleet. 

Hamburg papers, of May 13, announce the 
arrival of Lord Cochrane and family at that 
place*two days previous, whence he intended to 
ernbark for England. 

Salaries.—The salary of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, is 127,000 per amuim. The salary 
and fees of the chief secretary to Lieut. of ire. 
land amount to /6,000 more than the salary of 
the President of the United States. 

Fhe exports last year trom Great Britain to 
freland a:nounted to five millions and a quarter, 


and the imports from Ireland to Great Britain 
One hundred Rattlesnakes ace on their way j to six millions and a half. 


Slow Work.—The Lord High Admiral of En- 
gland, on his arrival at Deal, promoted, to « 
Captaincy, an officer who had been a midship- 
man with him in 1783. 
Paris, May 10,—The minister who has dis- 
banded the National Guard, is going to change 
the organization of the Schools of Law and Me- 
dicine in Paris, and to remove them to other 
towns. 

Mr. Maubreil appeared on the 11th inst. be- 
fore the Court Royal, on an appeal from the 
judgment of a court of First Instance, which 
condemned him to five years imprisonment, for 
assaulting M. Talleyrand. After some delibe- 
ration, Friday, the 15th June, was fixed upon 
when final judgment will be given in the case. 
An insurrection has taken place in Peru. 
Guayaquil; April 12.—The Colombian divi. 
sion from Peru landed on the Ist mst. at Minti. 
enti, and are now on their march to attack this 
city. Flour is worth $35, and searcely any in 
the market. Cocoa 14, cargo, but none in mar- 
ket for some time past. 

The Pacha of Egypt has been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Ottoman forces. 

Paris papers state that M. Hyde de Neuville 
has been struck off the list of unemployed am- 
bassadors. 

Accounts from Batavia state, that the affairs 
of the island of Java are in a critical situation; 
during the last three months the rebels had ad- 
vanced upon the colonists, much increased in 
power and numbers. 

The force in front of Lower Beria is between 
7,500 and 8,000 men. The advanced guard is 
at Brozas. The positions or Truxillo, Caceres 
St. Vincente, Albuquerque, and Alcantra, are 
occupied by the rest of the corps. 

The park of artillery, consisting of 12 pieces 
of cannon, and 800 artillery men, is in Truxil 
lo. The strength of the advanced guard is 
2,800 infantry, and 700 cavalry. 

Itis affirmed that the Count d’Espana is 
about to take the command of the Spanish army. 


FOREIGN ARRIVALS. 

Brig Dodge, Healy, 19 ds. from New Orleans. 
Brig Orbit, 15 ds. From N. Orleans,—Brig Asia, 
from St. Thomas.—Schr. Enterprize, from St. 
Andrews.—Brig Maria, 34 ds. from Gibraltar. 
—Schr. Chase, 33 ds. from Tampico.—Brg 
Cadmus, 22 ds. from N. Orleans.—Schr. Win. 
H. Crawford, 17°ds. from Havaga.—Brig Ex- 
press, 30 ds. from St. Salvadore.—-Brig Native, 
15 ds. frou Porto Rico. 

CLEARANCES. 

Brig Com. Barry, for St. Bartholomew.—Com. 
Porter, for St. Thomas.—Ruth, for Santos.--Se- 
van, for N. Orleans.--James Coulter, for Lagui- 
ra.—John and William, for w. Incies.—Supe- 
rior, for do.—May, for St. Domingo. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Sunday evening, the 24th inst. Mr George 
Lentz, to Miss Mary, daughter of the late John 
Warrall, all of Penn Township. 

At Bedford, on Sunday last, Mr. Peter Jam- 
ison, to Miss Martha Rafe, both of Napier town- 
ship. 

In New York, Thomas Broadshaw, of Lan- 
cashire, England, to Miss Caroline M. Yates, of 


New York. 
DEATHS. 


On Monday morning, 25th inst. Margaret, in 
the 28th year of her age, wife of George Mc 
Leed, and daughter of Thomas ¥ ilson. 

On the 16th inst. at Woodbury, N. J. Mr. 
Cooper M. Wells, formerly of Philadelphia, in 
the 27th vear of his age, of a short illness. 

On Saturday morning last, Miss Jane Elzia 
Piper, daughter of John Viper, Esq. of Hope- 
well township, Bedford county. 
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FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 


No. 


Although Quebec is a stirring seaport, with money 
circulating in great plenty, and strangers thronging 
into it every day, yet it is not in the least famous for 
its encouragement of public amusements. The small- 
ness of its population may account for the neglect of 
these. I had been there nearly two weeks, and my 
‘time beginning to grow tedious, I proposed to the gen- 
tleman who accompanied me an excursion to the 
falls of Montmorenci, or Moranci. The weather in 
this northern climate was already beginning to grow 
intensely cold. Incessant rains had been falling for 
the last five weeks, which changed by reason of the 
cold into sleet and snow. The collections of water 
about the streets were frozen half an inch in thick- 
ness, and snow whitened the tops of the neighbour- 
ing mountains. On the morning of Thursday we 
started and were so fortunate as to see the sun ris- 
ing in the horizon without a cloud. 

A lengthy bridge crosses St. Charles’ river, which, 
when the tide recedes, is but a narrow stream, and 
when the tide has attained its full heighth, looks as 
wide as the St. Lawrence itself. As we passed over 
it, the tide was out; large ships lay scattered over the 
dry beach, and carts were driving upon the occasion- 
al roads thus afforded. The whole distance hence 
to Montmorenci, (eight miles,) is one continued street 
of little one storied houses, built and arranged exact- 
ly similarly to those spoken of, in the upper parts of 
the province. This is called the village of Beauport. 
As it is situated at some height upon the gradual 
slope of the Jand towards the St. Lawrence, a view 
is obtained from any part of the village, of Quebec, 
the harbour, the course of the river, and the island 
of Orleans. | 

We were treated with the greatest affability and 
courtesy by the Canadians, into whose dwellings we 
made excuses every little while to peep. Their ar- 
rangements are remarkably neat and economical. 
before we reached the celebrated cataract, the sky 
became of a sudden overcast, and a heavy shower of 
snow in small round globules commenced falling. 
But it ceased in a little time, and the remainder of 
the day, with the exception of a violent north-west 
blow, Was extraordinary clear and pleasant. 


Crossing over a toll-bridge above the falls, we had 


THE TRAVELLER. 
In five Nuinbers, each of which will be illustrated with a descriptive Engraving. 


sixty feet on each side, to the verge of the precipice, 


— 


I. 


in order first to survey the immense abyss into which 
the river dashes. The rains had swollen the cur- 
rent of Montmorenci to a great height; the clay 
and impurities of the soil being washed down the 
banks, imparted a deep crimson tinge to the water, 
which, breaking into foam against the rocks, present- 
ed very pleasing appearances. In the middle of the 
stream, rocks project like a small,island just above} 
the precipice. 
We descended the high and steep bank of the riv- 
er St. Lawrence, which is divided into two channels 
at this place by the Isle of Orleans; and walking on 
the beach around the point of the gulf or cove, which 
the Montmorenci has in the course of time scooped 
into the land, we came full in sight of the majestic 
sheet of water, dashing, roaring, foaming from its 
giddy height down to the level where we stood. The 
falls of Montmorenci exceed Niagara nearly by one 
hundred feet, and are the highest in North America. 
Falling over the rough face of the precipice, which 
runs in a straight line from side to side of the cove, 
and furiously boiling from the beginning of its leap 
to the bottom, it emits a thin ethereal spray from its 
whole confused surface, and fills the broad gulf with 
rolling volumes of mist. High upon the edge of the 
cliffs on the left, an aqueduct carries a small portion 
of the stream along the mountain, to the wheels of 
a large establishment for sawing timber. The fis- 
sures of the rock break into the bank, and the aque- 
duct is supported over them by wooden props. High- 
er than the aqueduct, great forest trees tremble on 
the verge of the gulf, appearing from below like di- 
minutive shrubs. We contemplated the striking 
scene with silent wonder for several minutes, and then 
endeavoured to advance nearer the foot of this tre- 
mendous cataract. 

The composition of the rocks around the place 
where we stood, is a stratified fetid limestone, opera- 
ted upon by the weather in such & manner, as to 
crumble into fine scales and dust, which slide contin- 
ually down, and assume (with the exception of colour, 
which is black) the appearance of soft sandy banks. 
The wind blew fiercely against the crumbled sides 


faces. 
j\ sible against this inconvenience, we rushed forward 
\\to a great black rock, which hides behind it part of 


——— 


Providing ourselves in the best manner pos- 


the bottom of the falls, and forms the point of what 
may be called the inner cove. Spray hovers over 
this rock, and pours constant rains upon its!glistening, 
yet ruggedtop. The sun was behind us. Our eyes 
were almost blinded with the brilliant and transpar- 
ent rainbows; which were complete circles, ourselves 
the centre, increasing or diminishing in diameter, ac- 
cording to our distance from objects in front. As- 
cending the rock with some danger of falling, and 


it on our hands and feet into the inner cove. 
Now secluded amidst fearful craigs, shut from the 
rest of mankind by surrounding and overhanging. 
rocks and the dense clouds of the roaring water-fall, 
a sensation of pleasing awe, and admiration of that. 
great Cause whose works confound the judgments of 
erring man, spreads over our minds, and raise in our 
imagination, thoughts, which no words ean describe. 
Whilst my companion was closely engaged in draw~- 
ing a view of the falls from this position, I endeav- 
oured to depress some idea of the grand scene, in the 
exhalted strains of poetry, in which, however, I was 
far from doing justice to the sublimity of the scene. 
Volumes of mist dart from the foot of the cataract, 
like the wheels of chariots flying in succession, and 
bounding, as they roll to a distance. slowly rise upon 
the atmosphere and meet the incumbent clouds of the 
heavens. At intervals the spray flies into the inner 
cove, and as if by magic power, it casts a spell of 
enchantment before our vision, in the dazzling circles. 
of the bow. A whirlpool revolves beneath our feet, 
boiling and bubbling in constant agitation, and carry- 
ing around floating Jogs aud bushes which chance on- 
ly removes from their revolutions. ? 
With great exertion, and no smal] degree of dan- 
ger from the stones driven over the precipice by the 
wind, and from one of which :ny comrade received @ 
violent blow on the shoulder, we followed the rivulet 
which originally formed the inner cove, and climb- 
ing through narrow crevices where it disappears from 
sight, we regained once more the top of the heights 
of Montmorenci. We remained tiil late in the after- 
noon, rambling about the falls, walking to objects 
worthy of attention in the vicinity; and to Loretto, 
an Indian village, not far distant, but of which no- 
thing peculiar can be said; and then returned under 
the rays of a bright full moon to the city of Quebec. 
The industrious Canadians were seizing the oppor- 
|tunity of good weather, and actually ploughing until 
a very late hour, by means of the brilliant light which 
the moon afforded. 
LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{ Original. } 
THE SLEEPING BABE. 


Tread lightly, lest thou wake the slumbering boy: 
Behold how calm he sleepeth—hang not thus 
Over his pillow, with that raptured gaze: 
} Its fervour will awake him—nay, withdraw 
Thy warm lips from his ivory brow, I tell thee 
Thy kiss will wake his slumber—let us stand 
Beside his couch, and wait his rosy waking. 
When those pearly lids unclose, those violet eyes; 
Shine in their dewy brightness, I will snatch 
The eager cherub from his downy couch, 
And lay him in thy bosom; thou shalt have 
The first, long honey'd kiss, which thou shalt pay 
Back to his mother, with a thousand thanks. 
He smiles, and shows the dimples in his cheek, 


of the hills, and carried showers of dust and large 


the curiosity to creep under the banks, which rise 


: pieces of stone with great valocity directly jnta our 


Pure as himself, or of some baby joy, 


He dreams, perchance, of some seraphic vision, 
Such as he knows when waking, when bis hande 


getting ourselves drenching wet, we clambered over 
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Are grasping at his father’s clustering hair, 

Or when his own sweet image meets the eye, 
Reflected in the mirror: bless thee boy! 

May heaven forever bless thee; may thy days 
Flow on, unruffled as thy placid sleep, 

Gay as thy joyful waking. Oh! how sweet 
Twill be to hear his little lisping voice 
Pronounce the name of father:--ah! methinks 
1 love thee more, when thinking of that day.— 
He wakes~he smiles—ah see, his eager arms 
Are stretch’d towards his mother—nay, not now— 


He clings so closely—thou shalt clasphimnext. H. M, 


(From Bennett’s Letters to a Young Lady.} 

Good Advice.—In your manner with the sex at 
large, I could wish you to avoid the modern forward- 
ness, as well as that shy reserve, which throws a 
damp on the innocent gaieties of life. The first bears 
upon its face a masculine indelicacy, the other is the 
effect of downright prudery, ill breeding, or affecta- 
tion. 

Some women affect a coldness in their deportment, 
and act as if they supposed that every man who ap- 
proaches them, had a design on their hearts. Alas! 
how miserably are they deceived! How ridiculous 
is the vanity which gives birth to such conduct! Men 
are so much engaged in business, pleasure, and the 
amusements of the world, that the conquest of a fe- 
male heart is often thought beneath their ambition. 
At any rate, it is time enough to be upon your guard, 
when you really see them bent upon making serious 
‘advances. 

Many of them will approach you with flattery.— 
This they have been led to think the only current 
coin, with the generality of females. If it be not 
very gross, bear it with good humour. Though you 
may despise, do not wantonly return it with con- 
tempt. This is the method to make them enemies, 
and put them on avoiding your society forever. You 
may easily be civil, and yet convince them by your 

looks, and manner, that you perfectly understand 
how to appreciate indiscriminate complaisance.— 
Though by no means seriously bent upon matrimo- 
ny, yet not a few of thei will pay you flattering at- 
tentions. These, if you be not cautious, may very 
insensibly soften your heart, and ensnare your affec- 
tions, particularly if they come from men whose gen- 
eral character, or manners, you esteem. One cau- 
tion, therefore, permit me to give you, with an assu- 
rance that it must be rigorously observed, as you va- 
jue either your dignity or repose—never to believe 
any man in earnest, till he makes the most pointed 
declarations in your favour. Fashion has made it so 
much a matter of form to pay attentions to a woman, 
and particularly if she is smart, witty and beautiful, 
if she is celebrated for high connexions, or accomp- 
lishments, or makes a good figure in public, that num- 
bers of men will be mechanically led to flatter about 
you, who, in fact, mean only to amuse the moment, 
or do honour to their own good breeding and polite- 
ness. 


Believe me, my dear girl, the gay and lively season 
will soon be at an end. Girls that dwell on every 


body's tongue, and sport away in all their gaudy co- 
lours during summer months, like butterflies, are 
never heard of in the winter, but sink into a torpid 
state. They do not, however, resemble some insects, 
in the very happy and enviable privilege of rising 
with renewed charms. Once forgotten, they seldom 
revive, but are displaced by other rising favourites 
forever; and it has often been observed, that those 
women are most rately thought of as wives, with 
whom we are the fondest of (what is called) flirting, 


and of saying a thousand civil things, without mean- 
ing or design. 


With men of principle and sincerity you are al- 
ways secure. They will religiously beware of en- 
gaging your affections, without honourable views;— 


but these, alas! where women are concerned, are not 


sO Numerous as might be expected. More breaches 
of fidelity are observable in this intercourse, than 


in any other instance of the most trifling import- 
ance. 
(To beContinued. ) 


PRIZE BSSAY 


Which obtained the premium of Thirty Dollars offered by the 
proprietor of the Philadelphia Album. 


BY MISS L. M. FRANCES, 
Of Watertown, Massachusetts. 


On the Importance of Memtal Resources. 


‘Stand out of my sunshine,” said Diogenes to Al- 
exander, when the emperor asked what service he 
could do him. .And, haughty as the philosopher's 
reply may sound, it implies only the honest indepen- 
dence which every highly gifted, and well balanced 
mind may feel toward those who merely possess the 
accidental distinetion of rank and fortune. He must 
be reduced to pitiful extremities, who needs the con- 
descending smile of the proud, or the heartless flat- 
tery of the vain, either to rouse him to exertion, or 
to warm him into happiness. The power of self-ex- 
citement is the most desirable of all attainments; and 
itis the most rare. To love knowledge only for its 
usefulness, and thus convert it into a source of hap- 
piness—to form and strengthen virtuous dispositions, 
only for the sake of the deep tranquillity they bring— 
isa task performed by few. Yet experience con- 
stantly proves to us that there are no other means 
of attaining permanent happiness. He to whom na- 
ture is an open volume, where truths of the loftiest 
import are plainly written, may smile at the thwast- 
ing influence of external circumstances; and he who 
can find, in the fall of an apple, or the hues of the 
wild-flower, abundant food for reason and for fancy, 
may: well say to the officious world, “Stand out of 
my sunshine.” 

I do not mean that selfishness is bliss, even where 
enjoyment is of the most dignified kind. An emi- 
nence, which placed us above the delightful sympa- 
thies of social life, would indeed be unenviable; but 
surely that which places us above the ever-changing 
tide of circumstance and opinion is very desirable. 
The study of nature, more than any other study, 
tends to produce this internal sunshine, across which 
the vexatious cares of the world are, at the most, 
but flitting shadows. Politics, love of gain, ambition 
of renown,—every thing, in short, which can be act- 
ed upon by the passions of mankind, have a corrosive 
influence on the soul. But nature pursues her course 
with the same majestic step, the same serene smile, 
whether a merchant is wrecked, or an empire over- 
thrown. The evi! feelings of our nature cannot de- 
file her holy temple. They may indeed close its por- 
tals against the restless and the bad; but the radiant 
goddess is ever within the altar, ready to smile upon 
those who are pure enough to love her quiet beauty. 
Ambition may play a mighty game—it may crack, 
the sinews of a whole nation, and make the cringing 
multitude automaton dancers to its own stormy mu- 
sic.—But sun, and moon, and stars, go forth on their 
sublime misgion, independent of its powers; and its 
utmost efforts cannot alter the laws which produce 
the transient glory of the rainbow. Avarice may 
freeze the genial currents of the sou); but it cannot 
diminish the pomp of summer, or restrain the prodi- 
gality of autumn. Fame may pursue glittering phan- 


} toms, until the diseased heart loses all relish for sub- 


-_—_- 


stantial good; but, with all its eager aspirations, it 
can neither change or share the immortality of the 
minutest atom. 

Here then is a sequestered spot where the weary 
may rest, safe from the whirlwind of its own pas- 
sions. Here is a mirror made to reflect heaven alone, 


and which the Proteus forms of human pollution 
can never darken. 


He who has steered his bark, ever so skilfully, 
through: the sea of politics, rarely, if ever, finds a 
quiet haven. His vexations and his triumphs have 
all been of an exciting character. Both depended 
on outward circumstances, over which he had very 
limited power; and when the precarious breeze had 
subsided, he finds, too late, that he haslived on the 
breath of others, and that happiness has no empire 
within him. And what is the experience of him, 
who has existed only for wealth,—who has safely 
moored his richly-freighted vessel into the spacious 
harbour of successful commerce? Does he find that 
happiness, like modern love, can be bought with 
gold? You see him hurrying about, purchasing it in 
small quantities, wherever taste and talent offer it 
for sale; but the article is too etherial to be baled for 
future use, and it soon evaporates into the vacuum 
of his intellectual warehouse. He who has lived for 
fame only, will learn that happiness and renown are 
scarcely speaking acquaintance. Even if he grasps 
the rainbow he has so madly pursued, he will find 
its tints fading with every passing cloud, and flicker- 
ing at every changing ray. Nor is he, who has wast- 


ed the energies of his youth in disentangling the 


knotty skein of controversy, more likely to find the 
evening of his days cloudless and serene. The de- 
mon of dogmatism, or of doubt, will grapple him 
closely, and convert his early glow of feeling, and 
elasticity of thought, into rancorous prejudice, or 
shattered faith. Butthe deep stream of philosophi- 
cal knowledge is untinged by one drop of bitterness. 
Its gurgling waters constantly speak of the heaven 
from which they flow, and the quiet sound lulls the 
listening spirit into peace. 

If age, like infancy, must have its playthings. 
what can be so dignified as battery and barometer, 
telescope and prism? Electric power may be increas- 
ed with less danger than the power of man; it is 
safer to weigh the air than a neighbour's motives; it 
is less agitating to fix the eye upon volcanoes in the 
moon, than upon tempests in the political horizon;— 
and it is far easier to separate and unite the colours 
in a ray of light, than it is to blend the many colour- 
ed hues of truth, turned out of their course by the 
three-cornered glass of controversy. 

He who drinks deeply at the fountain of natural 
science, will reflect all around him the light which 
beams on his own tranquil spirit. If the sympathy 
of heart and intellect is within his reach, he will en- 
joy it more highly than any other man; but if he is 
alone in the world, no man can, with so much sin- 
cerity, say to the incitements of fame, the glitter of 
wealth, and the allurements of pleasure, “stand ye 
out of my sunshine!” 


X Wise saying of Pope.—Fine sense and exalted 
sense are not half so useful as commonsense. There 
are forty men of wit for one man of sense; and he 
that will carry nothing about him but gold, will be 
every day at a loss for want of readier change. 


A man’s first careshould be to avoid the reproach- 
es of hisjown heart; his next to escape the censures 
of the world. If the last interfere with the former 
it ought to be entirely neglected; but otherwise it 
cannot bea greater satisfaction to an honest mind, 
than to see those approbations which it gives itself, 


‘oon by the applause of the public.—Addison. 
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THE SECOND PRIZE POEM: 
BY MILTON WARD, Esq. 
. . Of Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Entitled to a Gold Medal of the value of Twenty Dollars. 


Ttis no common joy to trace 


[For the Philadelphia Albuin.] 


MIDNIGHT. 
There is a time when passion sleeps, 
When smiles and tears are both unknown, 
When thought its silent vigil keeps 
Through the slow passing hours alone. 


There’snot a whisper, not a breath, 
Within those walls of mossy age; 
And scarce it seems that aught, but death, . 
Dweélls in that lonely hermitage; 
Save that a taper cold and pale, 
Throws round one solitary room 
A ray, that, like a mourner’s wail, 
Gives ceeper sadness to the gloom. 
And o’er it bends a form of youth, 
In silence, and in loneliness, 
So pale, so still, the marble’s truth 
Might well liis features’ iife express; 
Save that his large, dark eye displays 
The warmth and glow of living fire, 
As o’er the storied page it strays, 
Where buried sages still inspire. 
And there is rapture in his dream, 
And brightness in his dwelling’s night, 
For suns of more than earthly beam 
Are flashing on his spirit’s sight. 
It is the moment when the soul, 
Free as the mountain wind, can roam 
Beyond where time’s dark waters roll, 
And far beyond its wonted home, 


What though the noise, the strife, the stir— 
What though the light of day be gone, 
With all, that folly’s worshipper 
Delights to gaze or think upon— 


What though no more the moon’s fair lamp 
Flash on the gently stirring wave; 
What though the air be chill and damp, 
And earth seem but one lonely grave; 
The soul, whose more than eagle flight 
Is all unchain’d to earth and time, . 
Counts, in the silent lapse of night, 
The moments of its fairest prime. 


And oh! to gaze upon that sky, 

When all its living fires are shining, 
Might stay the tear in sorrow’s eye, 

And hush the anguish’d heart’s repining. 
Tis sweet to mark the flowers of spring, 

At early morn, all bright with dew, 
Along the green fields blossoming 

With every fair and lovely hue. 
*Tis sweet to look:on ocean’s flow 

Of mighty waters, when the gale 
Is hush’d to murm’rings soft and. low, 

And scarcely swells the large white sail. 
_ But far more sweet, when night.comes on, 

In silent solitude to gaze 
Upon the calm, but glorious dawn 

Of all its pure and heaven lit rays. i M 
In thought, where thought alone can stray, . 
“Through vast, interminable space, 
shining orb’s unmeasured way, 


And think, although to us it seems 
Small as the beacon flame afar, 
A world of light and glory neams 
In every little twinkling star. \ 
Think that these worlds are still as bright, 
And free from stain, as once they were, 
When fair creation’s glorious light 
Shone through the pure and virgin air. 
Where suns and skies are ever clear, 
Without one lingering hour of gloom, 
And where the gently rolling year 
Never puts off its youthful bloom. 


Where looks of brightness never know, 
Through time’s long lapse, one saddening shade, 
Nor strive unwilling smiles to throw 
O’er hopes and joys in ruin laid. 
Where age comes not with chilling touch, 
To bring the sadness of decay, 
But forms of beauty still are such, 
W hen countless years have passed away. 


Where ghastly death can never wring 
Affection’s kind and gentle heart, 
Anc break the ties that longest cling— 

The ties that death alone can part. 


And friends may love without the thought, 

Which forces oft the secret tear, 
- That a few years may leave them nought, 

Perhaps, of all they held most dear. 

But whither is my spirit straying?— 
1 had forgot this world of woe, 

And thought that beams of heaven were playing 
Around me, with immortal glow. 


Ye worlds of light and joy, farewell; 

In these wild thoughts | must not stay, 
Though in the sweetness of their spell, 

Well could 1 wait the voice of day. 
Long shail I Jove your gentle rays, 

And oft, when fall the shades of even, 
Shall come, in loneliness, to gaze 

On you, and dream of bliss and heaven. 


THE BEE. 
‘“« Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From ali we encounter some good to elicit, f 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | 
SONG. 
Oh Nanny with her laughing eye 
And bonny, rosy, dimpled cheek, 
' Can make my heart forget to sigh 
My babbling tongue forget to speak. 
Oh Nanny with her pouting lip 
Is dearer to my soul by far, 
Than sweets, that bees would die to sip, 
Or fame, that soldiers seek in war. 


Oh Nanny with her angel voice 
And snowy brow and golden hair, 

And smile that makes the sou) rejoice 
Can scatter sunshine o’er despair. 

- Oh Nanny when the morning dream 

Of youth and hope have passed away 

My love shall then more brightly beam 
Amid the wrecks of life’s decay! 


ADELBERT. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
MOONLIGHT RAINBOW. 


‘¢ And-when he smiled, if o’er his face, 
Smile ever shone, ’twas like the grace 
Of moonlight rambows, fair but wan,”—Loves of the Angels. 


The following can be attested by hundreds of our 
villagers: 3 

Yesterday, at the close of a rainy day, the sun set 
in a sky of flame, while a most maghificent bow 
span’d the retiring clouds intheeast, But this prog- 
nos‘ic of a mild evening for once proved. fallacious. 
At half past eight, the full moon came out in “ un- 


|| clouded majesty,” Just as a black and menacing storm, 


had darkened all the western horizon; and for the’ 


first time, we witnessed the novel phenomenon of a 


moonlight rainbow. The optician well koows that 


its situation and size must be those of a common rain- 
bow, made by the sun when it first rises. The en- 
tire arch was remarkably distinct and well defined for 
a few minutes upon the pitchy background, and even 
a second bow was visible fora short time. The dif- 
ferent colours could scarcely be distinguished sepa- 
rately, but the whole seemed to wear a pale and sil- 
very hue with a tinge of red upon its upper border. 
The appearance of a rainbow in the night, bending 
over the deep and interminable blackness of an im- 
pending storm, whose silent and boding wrath seems 
already bursting upon the ear, and from whose an- 
gry brow are darted the most vivid and incessant 


flashes, forms a scene truly picturesque and sublime. 
New Hartford. C. H. H. 


Slander.—I know not whether it may be deemed fa- 
tal or serviceable to morality, that the spirit of slan- 
der meets no encouragement in French Society, and 
that a tendency to deiamation is considered an irre- 
fragable proof of ill-breeding, and vulgar origin. 
This seeming leniency to the faults of others does 
not wholly spring from an indulgence, indiscriminate 
in its views of good and evil. It arises, to a ceitain 
degree, from a fullness of mind, a copiousness ani 
fluency of conversation, that is never driven by its own 
barrenness to the discussion of subjects, merely and 
invariably of a personal and private nature. Few 
are so idle, so ignorant, or so shallow, as to be in- 
debted to the frailties of their neighbours, or their 
friends, for their sole topic of conversation and re- 
mark.—Lady Morgan. 


‘Tt appears that the men of the early ages, bot): 
Jews and Pagans, were more cruel than men now 
are, in any civilized countries. Even good king 
David put his prisoners of Rabbath under saws, and 
harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made 
them pass through the brick kiln; unless this on!y 
means that he put them to work at their several trades. 
Adoni-bezek had seventy kings with their thumbs, 


|| and their great toes cut off, who gathered their meat 


under his table. The king of Moab offereth his el- 
dest son, and heir to the throne, as a burnt offering 
upon the wall, to prosperthe war. Ahaz maketh his 
son to pass through the fire. A Samaritan mother 
boilsherownsontoeat. The king of Babylon roast- 
eth Zedekiah and Ahab in the fire. And the king 
Amaziah dashes ten thousand prisoners off the top of 
a rock. | 


Definition of a Drunkard.—A pious divine of the 
old school says: ‘“‘ A drunkard is the annoyance of 
modesty, the trouble of civility, the caterpillar of in- 
dustry, the tunnel] of wealth, the ale-house benefac- 
tor, the constable’s trouble, the wo of his wife, the 
scoff of his neighbour, his own shame, a walking 
swill tub, the picture of a beast, and the monster of 
a man. 


Sleep has often been mentioned as the image of 
death; like it,’’ says Sir Thomas Brown, “that | 
dare not trust it, without my prayers.” Their re- 
semblance is indeed striking and apparent; they both, 
when they seize the body, leave the soul at liberty, 
and wise is he that remembers of both, that they can 
be made safe and happy only by virtue.—.ddventur- 

er. 

It is told of Henry Martin, that “ making an in- 

vective speech one time against old Sir Harry Vane, 

when he had done with him he said, ** But for young 

Sir Harry Vane,” and so sat him dgwn. Several 

cried out, ‘* What have you tosay to young Harry!” 

He rises up: “ Why, if young Sir Hurry lives to be 

old, he will be old Sir Harry!” and so sat down, and 

sat the whole House a laughing. 


Poetry:—Poetry pleasant honey; I advise thee 
only to taste it with the tip of thy finger, and not to 
live upon it. If thou dost, it will disorder thy head, 


and give the dangerous vertigos. 
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